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against images of Yahweh ? Is the association of a god with some his- 
torical event sufficient to account for an ethical and religious develop- 
ment that raises him head and shoulders above all contemporary deities, 
even those with historical significance like his own ? 

Notwithstanding such questions, Gressmann has produced a notable 
book, which no student can henceforth ignore in safety. The stories 
regarding Moses are classified and located in their proper literary and 
historical categories as they never have been before. They are made 
human and intelligible in a far greater degree. They cease to be wholly 
isolated phenomena in the world's literature and take their rightful 
place among their kith and kin. The book is well worth translation into 
good English. 

J. M. Powis Smith 

University of Chicago 
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Every student of Jewish apocalyptic is under obligation to Dr. 
Charles for his scholarly and painstaking labor in editing the various 
pseudepigraphic books dating from the period immediately preceding 
and following the advent of Christianity. Not only does he write with 
competent knowledge and critical acumen, but there is also about his 
work a business-like air that commends it to the reader. While never 
diffuse, his treatment conveys at the same time an impression of 
thoroughness and sufficiency. Nowhere are these qualities more in 
evidence than in this new edition of his valuable work on that most 
important of all the non-canonical monuments of the later Jewish 
literature — the Book of Enoch. Just in proportion as it is recognized 
that a knowledge of the contents of this typical Jewish apocalypse is 
essential alike to the student of Old Testament prophecy and to the 
New Testament exegete, will this latest product of Mr. Charles's pen 
be welcomed. 

The introduction extends to a hundred pages, embracing no fewer 
than twenty sections in which the various facts and problems connected 
with the book are succinctly yet adequately dealt with. Its influence on 
Jewish and patristic literature, and on the New Testament, is traced in 

1 The Book of Enoch, or I Enoch. Translated from the editor's Ethiopic Text, and 
edited with the introduction notes and indexes of the first edition wholly recast, 
enlarged and rewritten, together with a reprint from the editor's text of the Greek 
fragments. By R. H. Charles. Oxford: Clarendon Press, viii+331 pages. lot. 6d. 
net. 
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a detailed and luminous manner. Indeed, one cannot help wishing that 
the learned author may still further enhance the peculiar service he has 
rendered to theological study through his researches in the field of 
Jewish apocalyptic by bringing together into one full-orbed presentation 
the scattered rays of light thrown upon the New Testament by the 
pseudepigrapha as a whole. This is clearly the next step toward an 
advance in the exegesis of the New Testament and no one else perhaps 
is so well qualified to lead the way. 

Although Charles had previously detected the use of the poetical 
form in various portions of the Ethiopic text of First Enoch, he is now 
more than ever sensible of the value of this discovery in relation to the 
critical problems connected with the ascertainment of the original text 
and the clearing-up of obscurities generally. Students will be grateful 
for the arrangement by which in the translation the poetical passages are 
printed as poetry, and also for the brief reviews given in the Introduction 
of the criticism and exposition of the book during the last sixty years. 
The Notes give evidence of finished scholarship, wide reading, untiring 
industry, and sound judgment. It may not be wise to accept without 
question all the author's critical emendations of the text, especially 
where he only "feels" that it is corrupt, but often they are ingenious, 
and his arguments in support of them weighty and convincing. 

There are two appendixes to the volume, the first containing the 
Gizeh Greek Fragment of Enoch, and the second an interesting note upon 
the meaning of the title "Son of Man" in Jewish apocalyptic and the 
New Testament. It is also provided with serviceable indexes, and has 
been very accurately printed. The student who possesses this new 
edition (a new work) by Charles may count himself well equipped for a 
faithful study of a strange and composite but deeply interesting book, 
which may be regarded as a sort of half-way house between ancient 
Judaism on the one hand and Christianity and rabbinism on the other. 

William Fairweathee 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland 



THE SAHIDIC GOSPELS 

The text of the Bible, in the original tongues and in the versions, is one 
of the fields which British scholarship has chosen to make peculiarly its 
own. Walton, Holmes and Parsons, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, 
Swete, Brook and McLean, Gwilliam, Burkitt, Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis 
— to set down a series of names quite at random — what other country can 



